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Preparation 


“The purpose of a school in a com- 
munity is to aid in the improvement 
of the qualily of living.” This function 
of the school under democratic leader 
ship was stated by the National Con- 
ference of Professors of E-ducational 


Administration at ils Endicott work 


product of the participating instilu 
lions.. 

It would seem, however, that if the 
improvement in the training of 
teachers is to accomplish its poten 
lialities in actual teaching-learning 


situations, improvement in the quality 


|. Formulate criteria for developing 
a program of preparation for educa 
tional leaders. 2. Agree. upon the 
areas of preparation necessary for ed 
ucalion leaders. 3. Organize a more 
effective program and devise more ef 
fective procedures. 4. Improve the tech 


niques o} instruction. 


conference and af- 
firmed at its Madison 
meeting. I} this pur 
pose is to be achieved, 
an improved type of 
teacher and leader 
seems to be required. 
And for this improve- 
ment the schools, 


colleges, and depart 


ments of education 
must assume 
responsibility —for 
through will 
come practically all 


| 
major | 
| 
them | 


of the teachers and | presentation. 


administrators who | 


The Teachers College Journal seeks to present competent 
discussions ol prolessional problems in education, and toward 
this end restricts its contributing personnel to those of training 
and experience in the field. The Journal does not engage in 
re-publication practice, in the belief that previously published 
material, however creditable, has already been made available 
lo the professional public through its original publication. 

Manuscripts concerned with controversial issues are wel- 
comed, with the express understanding that all such issues are 
published without editorial bias or discrimination. 


Articles are presented on the authority of their writers, and 
do not necessarily commit the Journal to points of view so 
expressed. At all times, the Journal reserves the right to reluse 
publication if in the opinion of the Editorial Board an author _ 
has violated standards of prolessional ethics or journalistic 


3. Improve education 
al services which have 
a bearing upon the 
instructional pro 
gram. O. Improve the 
administration of the 
preparation program. 
Rationalize certi- 
fication standards 
and requirements. 
8. Recruit for posi- 
tions in educational 
administration those 
candidates who show 
the highest promise 


of success as leaders. 


will determine the 
course of education. 

For several years these institutions 
have been giving altention to im- 
provment of the programs for training 
teachers. Presently, under the stimu- 
lus of the interest generated by and 
the recommendations proposed by the 
Committee on Standards and Surveys 
of the American Association of Col. 
leges for Teacher Education, teacher. 
preparalion programs are undergoing 
close scrutiny. Such examination, ex- 
perimentation, and evaluation should 
be expected to bring about siqnifican! 
advances in the quality of the teacher- 


of leadership through administration 
must keep pace. To say that institu- 
lions have hardly begun to make im- 
provements in their procedures for the 
preparation of administrators is per- 
haps an understatement. The ground 
work is being laid, however. The 
National Conference of Professors of 
Educational Administration, in its 
Madison work conference report 
ucational Leaders: Their Function 
and Preparation. ) identifies ten areas 
where the procedures of institutions 
lraining administrators need revision. 


They need to: 


9. Co-ordinate place- 
ment and follow-up services with the 
preparalion program. 10. Improve the 
preparation of teachers of school ad 
ministration. 

It would seem that these ten state 
ments might well serve as a beginning 
point in the examination of its pro- 
qram by any institulion which as 
sumes the responsibility for the train 
ing of educational leaders. Certainly, 
improvement in leadership through 
administration must accompany im- 
provement in teaching in order for 
the school to fulfill its high destiny. 


Jacos Coss 
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Selection 


David G. Ryans 


Associate Professor of Education 
University of California 
* Los Angeles, California 


This statement is intended primar- 
ily as a plea for higher professional 
standards in education and for in- 
creased attention to the selection of 
teachers for our schools. The fact that 
the results of a study of “procedures 
employed in teacher selection’ are 
reported is, in a sense, incidental and 
of secondary signilicance. 

It may be well to note that the orig- 
inal purpose of the research that led 
to the preparation of this paper was 
to survey procedures employed by ad- 
ministrators, and those recommended 
by teacher educators, for selecting 
public school teachers. It was hoped 
that 


teacher education institutions would 


many school systems and 
have studied the problem and that 
they might have developed elficac- 
ious means of judging and evaluating 
the abilities of teachers. In passing 
along such information, and so in 
encouraging the exchange of experi- 
ences and research, it was believed 
that the way might be opened to 
more widespread improvement in the 
teacher selection process. 

But this “aim” of the study fell 
by the way. For, with due respect to 
the many school administrators and 
teacher educators who are doing a 
conscientious job and who are con- 
tributing to a_ better understanding 
of the requirements of good teaching 
and the means of identifying good 
teachers, the results obtained from 
the questionnaire employed in this 
study prove disappointing. Relatively 
few suggestions for the improvement 
of teacher selection came to light. 

Something was learned, of course, 


of the extent to which different qual- 
ities or traits are considered import- 
ant by educators and the frequency 
with which the traditional practices 
employed in teacher selection are ap- 
plied in different communities. These 
results have been tabulated and will 
be reviewed briefly. But more import- 
ant, in the writer's opinion, is the 
implication that relatively little at- 
tention is being given to the tremend- 
ously important matter of teacher 
selection. 

It seems very probable that all of 
us assume far too much when it comes 
to the choice of the teachers who are 
to be trusted with the suidance of 
our children. Some educators may not 
agree, but it is the writer's firm be- 
lief that the selection of teachers is 


the most important single job of the 


educational administrator. If really 
good teachers are  obtained—and 
who are. skillful in suiding the 


learning process, who are sympathetic 
and patient in their relationships 
with children, who know how to 
motivate children, who recognize the 
importance of desirable social atti- 
tudes and personal behavior, who are 
intelligent, and who have a_ broad 
background of understanding both 
with respect to the subject-matter they 
teach to general cultural materials— 
there is little to cause the adminis- 


The desirable 


comes of education are almost cer 


trator concern. out- 
tain to be attained in such a situation. 
On the other hand, a school system 
may have excellent resources in the 
form of buildings, equipment, text- 


books, and “paper curricula, but if 


the teaching is of poor quality the 
whole program will be inellective ual 
wasted. Any school system is as good 
and no better, than its teachers, | 

True, a great deal has been 
complished in teacher training to pro. 
vide the necessary backgrounds for 
teachers with appropriate emphasis 
upon the important educational ob. 
jectives. This objective is significant 
But it is possible that we may have 
siven too little thought to the equally 
important matter of distinguishing 
satisfactorily between the good and 


the poor teacher. 


e 


ac- | 


— 


lt is the writer's opinion that our | 


colleges and universities might wel 


set up for administrators courses that 


deal exclusively with the “selection | 


of teachers.” If it is agreed that this | 


is a function of the school adminis. 
trator, and if the amount of the ad- 
ministrator s time spent on this and 


related problems is taken into account, 


there is ample justitication for special. . 


ized and carelully worked-out train- | 


ing courses in this area. Obviously 
none of us is intuitively endowed with 
an ability to identily good teachers 
on sight. Why, then, should we not 
expect prolessional institutions — to 
make available to school administra. 
tors courses that will help point out 


qualities important for teaching, how 


these qualities can be judged, how | 


the overall picture of the candidate | 


may be appraised, and how the final 


choice of a teacher may be made in | 


light of the candidate's pattern ol 
abilities and the requirements of the 


position to be filled? Few courses of 


this type are olfered at the present | 


time. 


At this point an important and per- | 


plexing question should be recog- 


nized. No discussion of the selection 


of teachers proceeds far without stim- 


ulating the inquiry: “But how do we 


know what constitutes good teach- 


In view of the present status of 
research and understanding § in this 
area the answer, of necessity, has to 
recognize that no really adequate cti- 


of 


Since. in addition to common ele- 


lerion teaching success _ exists 
ments that may contribute to success 


or failure in dealing with children 
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and guiding their development, “good- 

ness of teaching is likely to vary 
th the same teacher depending up- 


wi 
factors as administrative re- 


on such 
lationship, the community, and the 


pupils themselves, we often discard 
this question and shelve it with other 


educational “unanswerables. 


But this does not necessarily mean 
that the question ts unanswerable. It 
is very probable that extensive re- 
search, carefully planned and con- 
ducted, might provide some very int- 
eresting clues to the old problem ot 
the criterion of teaching effectiveness. 
It is altogether possible that there are 
valid and reliable means of determin- 
ing the abilities and qualities that 
prompt us to think of one teacher as 
sood and another as poor. In fact. the 
American Council on Education 
hopes to conduct such a criterion 
study of teaching in the near future. 
The matter has heen given consider- 
able thought and there seems to be 
sood reasons to feel that useful re- 
sults may be forthcoming. If compre- 
hensive studies of a related. nature 
were undertaken in several different 
school systems and teacher education 
institutions, it is altogether possible 
that some of the important factors 
in teaching would be revealed and 


hetter understood. 


However, admitting lor the moment 
our inability to establish a universally 
satislactory criterion of teaching suc- 
cess, it is of some interest to turn to 
the results of the study of “procedures 
employed in teacher selection” and to 
note the traits believed to be import- 
ant for teaching by superintendents 


and teacher educators. 


In conducting this research, a ques- 
tionnaire was prepared which was 
designed to obtain replies to such 


What 


personal _ traits, 


questions as the following: 
qualities (interests, 
behavior patterns) should a teacher 
possess ? How may these qualities he 
estimated or identified? Is there a 
single “most important” qualification 
lor teaching ? If so, what it that qual- 
ity? Should different qualifications 
he sought in elementary and second- 
ary teachers? If so, what are these 


qualities for each group? How may 
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the qualifications of prospective 


teachers be combined for convenient 

appraisal and evaluation? What par- 
ticularly useful devices have been 
adopted as a result of experience in 
the selection of teachers? 


This questionnaire was mailed to 
a sampling of each of five different 
educational groups. Group! was made 
up of superintendents of schools in 
cities of from 2,500 to 10,000 popula- 
tion; Group II, superintendents in 
cities of from 10,000 to 25,000 popu- 
lation: Group III, superintendents in 
cities of from 23,000 to 100,000; and 
Group IV, superintendents in cities 
of over 100,000 population. in addi- 
tion, a similar questionnaire was sent 
lo the presidents of teachers colleges. 
A representative sampling was not 
undertaken. The United States Of- 
lice of Education Educational Direc- 
lory was used to determine the recip- 
ients of the questionnaire. Eighty 
communities in each of the public 
school groups were selected, care be- 
ing taken to assure representation 
from each of the 48 states. In other 
respects the selection was random. 
One hundred teachers colleges were 
similarly selected at random from the 
total of 206 listed in the Educational 
Directory. 


The qualities of teachers most fre- 
quently mentioned as ones ‘‘consid- 
ered especially important that a teach- 
er possess. are listed below. The total 
list included well over a hundred d’f- 
lerent traits, many ol these being 
mentioned only a few times. It will 
be noted that in compiling this list 
an attempt has been made to classify 
(admittedly 


three categories the teacher qualit'es 


very arbitrarily) into 
most frequently mentioned. The first 
category includes qualities that can 
he relatively reliable and validly esti- 
mated at the time of a teacher's selec- 
tion for appointment in a school sys- 
tem. The second relates to qualities 
that are somewhat less capable of 
reliable and valid estimation at the 
time of the teachers selection. And 
the third category refers to qualities 
that are particularly difficult to judge 
reliably and validly at the time ef 


a teachers selection. 


Qualities Subject to Relatively Re- 
liable and Valid Estimation at 
Time of Selection 
Health and Physical Vigor, Edu- 
cational Background, Appearance, 
Scholarship, Intelligence, Experience, 
Subject-Matter ‘Background, Voice, 

Culture. 
Qualities Capable of Estimation with 
Less Assurance at time 
of Selection 

Teaching Skill, liking for Chil 
dren, Balanced Emotional Life, Pro- 
Attitudes 
Sense of Humor, Understanding of 
Children. 

Qualities Relatively Incapable of 

Reliable and Valid Estima- 


tion al time of Selection 


fessional (and Interest), 


“Personality,” Character, Coopera- 
tion, Ability To Get Along With 
People, Tact. Liking for Teaching, 
Discipline and Control, Integrity, Ind- 
ustry, Capacity for Growth, Adapt- 
ability, Enthusiasm. 

The most frequently mentioned of 
all of the qualities was “personality.” 
There are few educators who. will not 
agree thal personality is important for 
leaching. It is difficult, however, to 
define personality satisfactorily and 
even more difficult to obtain agree- 
ment among judges with regard. to 
the attributes, and their manifesta- 
tions. of personality. There is no way 
of knowing, therefore, how many dif- 
ferent conceptions of personality the 
various respondents of this question- 
naire were representing. 

It should be pointed out that it is 
within this important area of person- 
ality that some of the most important 
research with respect to the selection 
of teachers must be done. Recently, 
studies have been undertaken by the 
American Counci! on Education hav- 
ing to do with the identification of 
the interests, preferences, and personal 
traits characteristic of teachers of pro- 
fessional promise. Such studies may 
lead to the improved definition of 
“personality” in teachers and may 
make way for an understanding of 
the means by which such qualities 
mav be encouraged and developed. 

The second most frequently men- 
tioned quality. named as being im- 

(Continued on Page 67) 
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Development 


Paul f. 


Chairman, Department of Commerce 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute. Indiana 


An extensively growing body of 


scientific data has demonstrated that 
the child is a dynamic energy system. 


The child constantly absorbs, trans- 


forms, and expends energy to achieve 


lis objectives. life is characterized by 
the 
strive to 


activity, tend- 
ency to 
persist, to grow and 
develop. Dewey 
Says, “We do not 
have to draw out or 
educe positive ac- 
tivities from a child 


Where there is life. 


there are already 
eager and im pas- 
sioned activities. 


not something done to 


Growth is 


them; it is something they do.” 

These facts imply that life and 
srowth can go on only il certain 
requisites are met. Adequate nutri- 
tive elements, healthful physical con- 
ditions. appropriate rest, and an op- 
portunity to function in Ways approp- 
riate to the dynamic processes of the 
organism are physical requisites lor 
healthful growth. 

However, there are dangers in- 
volved in being pre-occupied in edu- 
cation with only one aspect of growth 
or behavior at a time. A unified per- 
sonality can be maintained only as 
we recognize and provide for the 
organismic development of the indi- 
vidual. Every individual must func- 
tion in a cultural matrix. He must 


use and Carry forward social instru- 


- 


John Dewey. Democracy and Edu 


cation, p. 30. 


60 


force 


that 


culture. His adjustment and whole- 


mentalities and processes in 
some development depend not only 
upon physical requisites but also up- 
on social requisites, too. Mutual soc- 
ial relationships with other individ. 
uals must be established and main- 


other individuals as a contributing 


tained. cooperation with 
member of a group dominated by 
common purposes and goals must he 
realized. He must sense himself as 
belonging to and appreciated by the 
social group within which he earns a 
living and finds scope for achieving 
his values. 

An individual learns what he lives 
through functional activity. This ac- 
tivily occurs In a physical and cultur- 
al environment that is itself dynamic 
The specific patterns of behavior and 
the goals and purposes that charact- 
erize the living personality must be 
viewed as outcomes of the interaction 
between ‘the individual and_ the 
culture. 

Physical requisites of growth are 
generally recognized, but cultural re- 
quisites too olten go unrecognized. It 
must be remembered that a culture 
which prevents an individual from 
maintaining desirable social relation- 
ships will induce emotional tensions 
and impair wholesome growth. 

Biologists tell us that the child is 
not born with one potential self, but 
many. These innate capacities. these 
innate powers to grow, tend to de- 
velop in a direction largely deter- 
mined by the play of environment 
them. These biological facts 


us to recognize that physical 


moon 


character and personality are con 
stantly changing and are constantly 


in a process ol development. They 5 
are the emergent outcomes of trans. 
forming intraction of an individyal | 
and his environment. They are shaped | 
and patterned by the experiences of 
living. They are the outcomes of the | 
child's interaction with his parents 


teachers, and other associates. They 
are not fixed, original Possessions 
given at birth. | 


As an individual strives to Main. 


tain himself and to develop within his 
culture, he gradually develops More : 
or less true concepts ol the physical | 
and cultural realities with which |, 
must deal. Gradually he formulate: 


a set of principles or values which 


determine the objectives of his be. 
havior and the procedures he uses to 
accomplish these objectives. If the 
individual mis-evaluates his physica 
or cultural realities, if his values are 
inappropriate to his development of 
effective behavior patterns, he will 
fail. Frustration and maladjustment 
will ensue. growth will be 
warped. 

Human srowth and development 
are effected and directed by this inter. 
play of the individual and his physi. 
cal and cultural surroundings. The 
school should be concerned with pro- 
viding srowth-producing activities in 
accord with the type of culture de. | 
sired. In our culture it is essential 
for each individual. 

(1) To have such a sufficient num- | 
ber and variety ol experiences as to 
build a valid knowledge of the phys. 
ical and cultural realities with which 
he must deal. 

(2) To develop such a group of | 
seneralizations and attitudes about | 
physical and cultural realities as to 
lead him to employ effective patterns 
of behavior. 

(3) To understand and adhere to 
such values as will promote the fur- 
ther evolution of society for the com- 
mon good. 

(4) To have increasing freedom to 
direct his own behavior as his know! 
edge of realities increases. 

(5) To he siven enough responsi: 
bility in socially useful undertakings 


as to insure an awareness of the 
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‘interdependence ot persons in our 


society, the willingness to carry his 
share of the burden of social respon- 
sibility and a sense ol his own per- 
sonal worth and signilicance as a hu- 
man being and an ellective member 
of the culture. 

The philosophy committee of the 
Progressive Association 
states: 

If the individual is denied experi- 
ences appropriate to his problems and 
unique interests, his orowth will be 
blocked, and his attitudes and val- 
ues will be distorted. A culture which 
does nol provide an adequate variely 
of experiences, or which .makes_ in- 
inappropriate 


enable qualitatively 


experiences, will warp and iwist 
erowth, stunt personality. | hus crowth 
opportunilies for the individual must 
he continuously evaluated in terms 
of the possibilities presented to it lor 
at functional interaction belween an 
organism, which is dynamic as to 
crowth and needs, and the culture. 
which is at the same time limiting and 
facilitating, conservative and chang- 
ing in its influence on the organism.” 

Individuals are dillerent and espec- 
ially is this fact true with respect to 
growth and development. Physical 
maturation is only vaguely related 
to chronological age and is influenced 
both 


forces and biochemical processes in- 


significantly by environment 
herent in cell structure or resulting 
from slandular function. Individuals 
differ at birth and these differences 
increase steadily as maturation pro- 
gresses. Not only are dilferences ap- 
parent betwen sexes but they are also 
noted among individuals of a given 
sex. 

Many social, intellectual, and emo- 
tional reverberations in individual 
children result from this variation in 
the rate of physical maturation and 
have significant educational impli- 
cations. 

Feeling or emotion accompanies all 
conscious human experience. Emo. 
tions are not innate tendencies to be- 


“Philosophy Committee. Progressive 
Education: Its Philosophy and Chal- 
lenge. “Progressive Education (May, 
1941) p. 12. 
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havior that at some times should be 
repressed or eliminated and at other 
times given tree rein. Emotions are 
those experiences that result in a con- 
siderable temporary reorganization of 
the physiological processes olf the 
body. If these reorganizations are too 
intense, too frequent, or too pro- 
longed, both physical and mental 
malfunctioning may result. Una- 
chieved desires or aspirations, threat- 
ened security, lear, or impede normal 
hody functioning give rise to situa- 
tions which stimulate emotions. In 
such instances the organism marshalls 
its forces to overcome the difficulty 
or the emotion is depressed. The neg- 
ative ellect of emotions is bad, but 
the emotions, themselves, are not bad. 
I-ducation must consider to what ex- 
tent its own practices create emotional 
conditions. It must study emotional 
tensions created elsewhere and seek 
to relieve them. It must recognize that 
individual differences in development, 
abilities, and experience require indi- 
vidual methods of dealing with child 
problems. It must place the child in 
situations which enable him to act 
ellectively and avoid overwhelming 
crises. 

The individual is essentially social 
in nature. The child is especially 
adapted to social intercourse. Dewey 
states that: 

Few grown-up persons retain all 
the flexible and_ sensitive ability of 
children to vibrate those about them. 
Inattention to physical things is ac- 
companied by a corresponding inten- 
sification of interest and attention as 
to the doings of people. The native 
mechanism of the child and his im- 
pulses all tend to facile social respon- 
siveness.” 

Socially, this interdependence and 
sensitiveness is a power. As proolt of 
this statement, observe the actions of 
a group that has among its members 
a two-year old child. Where does the 
attention of practically every member 
of the group center for at least a por- 
tion of the time? The child's attrac- 
tive power has a more uniform and 
wider influence on the attention of 
croup members than any other single 


— 


“John Dewey, Op. Cit., pp. 51-52. 


member of the group. By nature chil- 
dren are gilted with the qualities con- 
ductive to social intercourse. 

Last, and of considerable import- 
ance, is the fact that a child has to 
learn to utilize his instinctive reac- 
tions. A child in learning to use the 
various parts of his body experiments 
in making various combinations of 
their reactions and_ in doing so 
achieves a control that is flexible and 
varied. Dewey states the thought more 
explicitly: 

In learning an action, instead of 
having it given ready-made, one of 
necessity learns to vary its factors, 
to make varied combinations of them, 
according to change of circumstances. 
A possibility of continued progress 
is opened up by the fact that in learn- 
ing one act, methods are developed 
for use in other situations.’ 

Education is concerned in a social 
condition which facilitates optimum 
srowth for all individuals. Democracy 
offers great promise in this direction. 
Individuals become increasingly free 
and life becomes increasingly richer 
as use intelligence to direct 
change. It is education's present task 
to enable men to examine critically 
the values of democracy and to re- 
construct them, and their surrounding 
conditions, in order to transform in- 
escapable growth that is centered up- 
on the creation of a fuller life for all 


individuals. 


4John Dewey, Op Cit., p. 53. 


The Institute of Labor and Indus- 
trial Relations and the College of Ed- 
ucation of the University of Illinois 
have undertaken to publish jointly a 
monthly list of selected readings on 


Relations. De- 
signed primarily for high school stu- 


| abor-Management 


dents and teachers, this list places 
its chief emphasis on articles and 
pamphlets which can be readily placed 
in the hands of students. Schools, 
teachers, or others interested in edu- 
cation may have their names placed 
on the mailing list to secure single 
copies free of charge by writing Ralph 
MeCoy, Librarian, Institute of Labor 
and Industrial Relations, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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Democratic System 


Hennefh L. {Meyer 


Football Coach 
Dyer High School 
Dyer, Indiana 


John Wooden, who suided Indiana 
State athletics the past two seasons 
and is now head basketball coach at 
U.C.L.A., made the following remark, 
“The two toughest jobs in coaching 
are cutting the squad and giving 
awards. They plague the coach be- 

cause he accepts 
sole responsibility 
for just decisions. 

It is a fact that 
the “cut” is part 
and parcel of the 
unwelcome tasks of 
the coaches. He 
for the best 
and, ol 


course, each coach 


looks 
talent 


has his own ideas 
on what he wants 
He has _ to 


style of play win. [The issuance of 


in a player. 
make his particular 
awards, however, is a matter of re- 
warding a player for his performance 
throughout the season. Both are major 
problems because they involve per- 
sonal feelings. 

Doubtless every coach would like 
to see all his boys receive the finest 
awards possible, but the competition 
within the team is a great tool for 
coaches. Another disturbing fact is 
that all boys do not perform with the 
same degree of ability. The system 
being used at Dyer throws the bur- 
den of awards back to the boys—in 
what is felt is a just manner. 

The usual basis of awards is the 
amount of time played. Using foot- 
ball as the throughout, 
players are usually rewarded in pro- 
portion to the number of quarters 


example 
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(periods of play) in which they en- 
gaged. If a player performs only one 
series of downs in the quarter, he re- 
ceives as much credit for it as does 
the player who plays every minute. 
Coaches often run a shuttle service 
(legalized by unlimited substitution 
rules) in order that certain players 
may receive their required number olf 
quarters. In whatever light it is 
viewed, the whole problem of athletic 
awards in such a system rests on the 
shoulders of the coach. 

The system being used by the 


author is not original in its entirety. 


Coach Jack Russell of North Georgia 


College used a similar plan while at 
Galax, North Carolina, High School. 
When transplanting any “system,” 
it has to be modified to meet the ex- 
isting situation. This was the case at 
Dyer. 

The program is based en ratings 
by the players. Fach player rates every 
other player on the squad USING a spec. 
ial rating scale. Coach Russell] had 
his boys vote rather than rate. It is 
felt that the voting encourages pop- 
ularity as a criterion rather than the 
more desired criteria such as condi- 
tion, ability, attendance, etc. The 
“halo effect” is prevalent in all rat- 
ings, but it is definitely discouraged 
in the pre-rating instructions. 

A copy of the football rating scale 
is shown. The items appearing on the 
scale were discussed with a number 
of coaches. Each item was selected 
with an eye toward objectivity, but 
it is realized that such intangibles as 
“outs, etc. cannot 
be excluded. For the purpose of rat- 
ing for awards, they are desirable. 

The ratings are scored on a 5-4-3- 
2-1 basis for each item: thus a pos- 
sible total of 20 points. The total 
rating for the individual by all boys 

(Continued on Page 69) 


FOOTBALL RATING SCALE 


CONDITION 


Plavs hard every 
minute: 
Good wind! 


PLAYS POSITION 


Knows every 
duty well; 
Should be first 


string easily. 


BLOCKING 


Skilled; Aceur- 
ate; Good body 
control. 


TACKLING 


Vicious and 
deadly: they stay 
tackled! 


Fair shape; Can’t keep up; 
Must take a Obviously in 
“breather’’ now poor condition. 
and then. 


| 


Average; does a 
steady job. 


Can’t carry out 
requirements 
of position. 


! 


Unreliable; can’t 
get man assign- handle body well 
ed. at all; Misses 
key blocks. 


Will usually get Tackles half- 
his share. heartedly, 
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Harry Elder 


Registrar 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


Introduction 
The personal history which an ind- 
vidual writes in the chapter of child- 
hood depends very largely upon his 
parents, his teachers, and his com- 
munity. The child blessed with ideal 


parents, excellent 


ae teachers, anda 
wholesome physical 
and mental environ- 
ment has a running 
start toward becom- 
ing a desirable citi- 
zen. leachers are 
emploved lor the 
specilic purpose of 


helping children 


write the basic chap- 


lives. Later chapters 


their 


ter ol 
depend more specitically upon each 
individual person—upon his lifes’s 
plan which has been initiated, de- 
veloped and crystallized under the 
guidance of older people during the 
period of childhood and youth. No 
truly great lile merely happens; it is 
planned at an early age—at least from 
the standpoint ol attitudes—just as 
surely as a great book is outlined be. 
fore it is written, just as truly as the 
Empire State Building was blue- 
printed before its construction, and 
just as certainly as our nation was 
constitutionally established 162 vears 
ago—long before the United States 
was to become the leading nation of 
the world. Each teacher and parent 
of our nation is duty-bound to help 
each child to plan the next fifty years 
of his life now—to help him now to 
acquire the academic foundations, the 
suiding ideals and the dynamic in- 
spirations which will determine the 
personal history which he will write 
during the remainder of his life. All 


subject matter, all supplies, all equip- 
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ment, and all buildings and grounds 
must be devoted to this end. 

But our primary purpose is not to 
discuss personal “history that must 
he written; rather, it is to emphasize 
the well known axiom that the whole 
is equal to the sum of all of its parts 
and is greater than any one ol them, 
or paraphrased, that the sum of all 
personal histories is equal to the his- 
tory of all nations and all races. 

We cannot think of history to be 
written without recalling what has 
been written. The history of the past 
is as long as the history of mankind 
itself. A part of the history of the 
past has been written—by “written” 
we mean ‘lived’ —by people with, 
vision and a part by people without 
vision. The part “lived” with vision is 
a record of brilliant achievement: The 
part “lived” without vision is a com- 
pilation of inglorious failures. The 
presence of absence of vision and 
ideals accounts for the difference in 


results. 


Today and Tomorrow 

We who live in 1949 can do noth- 
ing to change the record of the past, 
but we still have within our power 
the unleashing of the history of the 
future. Our generation has the re- 
sponsibility of determining whether 
journalists and commentators of the 
future must continue to broadcast 
concerning “the nations airy navies 
srappling in the central blue’ or 
whether the teletype and air waves 
of tomorrow will carry Tennyson s 
message that “the war drums throb- 
hed no longer and ... battle flags 
were furled in the Parliment of Man, 
the Federation of the World.”* Yes, 


we can sow wind and reap whirl- 


Tennyson. “Locksley Hall.” 


winds or we can plant and cultivate 
the seeds which will expand to bless 
our children and our children’s chil- 
dren in the centuries which lie ahead. 
We teachers, parents, and citizens of 
1949—whether we have or have not 
vision—will determine—we are deter- 
mining—what the Tennysons of the 
future will describe in their poetry. 
Together with the teachers and lead- 
ers of youth throughout the world 
we are deciding now whether the sci- 
entilic developments of the present 
and the future will be used for good 
or evil—whether mass production, avi- 
ation, television, radar atomic energy, 
etc., will bless or curse our descend- 
ants in the generation of twenty-live. 
filty, seventy-five, and one hundred 
or one thousand years hence. The 
present is the parent of the future. 

But we can not rest upon an ideal- 
ism that is not accompanied and un- 
dergirded by an unwavering determin- 
ation to achieve realism. Todavy—in 
the period of reconstruction following 
the termination of the bloodiest and 
most Colossal Armageddon of human 
experience—it Is highly important that 
the leaders and teachers of the 
United States possess a worthy and 
comprehensive perspective of the chal- 
lenges, opportunities and obligations 
for world service, human reconstruc- 
tion, good will and permanent peace; 
it must be recorded, also, by the his- 
torians of the future that we Ameri- 
cans, especially inspired by this Vi- 
sion, went forth to champion the 
cause of all humanity—white, black. 
red. vellow, and brown—within and 
without our hemisphere. Any pro- 
gram, less comprehensive, is unbe- 
coming to the citizenship of the nation 
currently considered the world’s great- 
est. 

The Birth of a New Era 

It can be written one hundred or 
one thousand years hence—it must be 
written if civilization is to endure— 
that man became intelligent enough 
in our century to apply scientific 
knowledge toward vital rather than 
lethal ends. It must become a part of 
recorded that the United 
States of America was the place. and 
that the United Nations Conference 


at San Francisco in 1945 was the oc- 
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casion of the kick-off for the greatest 
global game of peace, world-wide se- 
curity and good will in which our 
nation or any nation ever had the 
honor, the opportunity, and the ob- 
ligation to be a participant. It must 
become a fact for eternity that the 
Beachhead for Peace established by 
this conference of nations in 1945 was 
never lost and that after the first use 
of the atomic bomb in the last days 
of the Second World War the leaders 
of all nations—the victorious and the 
vanquished—became thoroughly and 
permanently convinced of the futility 
and foolhardiness of further armed 
conflicts. 
The Direction and Speed of 
Social Change 
As leaders of world thought dur- 
ing the period of turmoil and confu- 
sion through which the world is now 
passing, we Americans. must have 
“an adequate sense of the direction 
we are traveling and of the speed we 
are making. We must become aware 
of whence we have come, how tar we 
have progressed, the goal we are seek- 
ing, the right road to follow, and the 
contributions we can and must make. 
At present many of us are as con- 
fused with the speed and direction of 
our travel—socially, politically, and 
economically—as we would be with 
the speed and direction of the travel 
of a man on a swiftly moving train. 
To draw a parallel let us assume a 
man walking west at the rate of five 
miles per hour through the aisle of a 
train traveling east at sixty miles an 
hour on an earth rotating on its axis 
toward the east at a rate—at this lat- 
itude—of between 600 and 700 miles 
per hour and, at the same time, re- 
volving in_ its orbit at the rate of 
66,000 miles per hour around a sun 
flying through limitless space at an 
incalculable or unknown rate. How 
fast and in what direction is the man 
on the train really traveling? How 
fast and in what direction are we, 
the human species, really traveling— 
socially, politically, economically 7 
According to Will Durant, one of 
our contemporary scholars and phil- 
osophers, we may secure a sense of 
the direction our civilization is trav- 
eling from_ the light which shines 
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ahead of us from the history of man- 
kind which is behind us. “The real 
history of mankind,” says Hurant, 
“is found in ten steps upward, which, 
once taken, were never lost, and 
which were added each to those that 
went before.” While there has been 
much overlapping and concurrency 
in the achievement of these steps, 
historians generally agree that they 
have occurred in approximately the 
following order: 

(1) The development of speech. 

(2) The taming of animals. 

(3) The discovery of fire and light. 

(4) 
ture. 

(5) The coming of social organi- 


The development of agricul- 


zation. 

(6) The development of morality. 

(7) The acquisition of an esthetic 
sense. 

(S) The discovery of the means ol 
communication. 

(9) The development of science. 

(10) The organization of a formal 
system of education. 

Because of this oradual ascent we 
cannot conceive a static mankind. At 
any given point in the pasl the hu- 
man species has been evolving from 
its then level of civilization toward 
something higher and better. “The 
ladder by which we rise from the low- 
ly earth to the vaulted skies... . 
round by round*" has been gradually, 
continuously, and very certainly €X- 
tended since the first appearance of 
our earliest known We 
cannot think of nature reversing this 


ancestors. 


process either now or later. We can 
only believe that we are in process 
of adding an eleventh round to the 
ten which the ladder already has. 
Every thinking person believes that 
this current upward surge must he 
the achievement—by all segments of 
the human race—of a warless, pov- 
ertyless, Golden Rule, world-wide 
civilization in which all the freedoms 
of an ideal democracy will prevail. 
To make our contribution to the 
realization of this eleventh increment 
in civilization we must also be aware 


of the speed with which we are trav- 


“Holland. Josiah Gilbert. Gradation. 


Stanza 1. 


eling—socially, politically, and econ- 
omically. When The University of 
Chicago Round Table was organized 
in 1951 it was possible lor those par- 
licipating to look ahead and select 
topics for discussion several months 
in advance and, at the same time, to 
know that they would be timely and 
pertinent when the date of the broad- 
cast arrived. In 1941 on the tenth 
anniversary of the founding of the 
Round Table the same three men 


had 


stated 


initiated it ten 
that 


longer look ahead to know what 


earlier they could no 
would be appropriate for discussion 
on a given Sunday: by 1941 civilj. 
zation was changing SO rapidly and 
still continues to change so rapidly— 
that they could only look around to 
lind the problem most. suitable lor 
discussion on any given date. 

We were all taught in school a 
lew vears ago thal history could be 
divided into three main periods: An- 
cient, from earliest know human 
events to 800 A.D.: Medieval. from 
800 A.D). 1492: Modern. 


from the time ot Columbus to the 


to about 


present. But on the occasion of the 
celebration of its tenth anniversary 
The University of Chi ago Round 
Table declared that in terms of actual 
conditions it would be far more ap- 
propriate to say that Ancient History 
lasted until 1918 A.D., that Mediev- 
al History extended from the end of 
World War I to 1931, and that Mod- 
1931. his 
book, “Faith for Living,” published 
in 1041, Lewis Mumford stated that 


those who did not realize that a thou- 


ern History began in 


sand years has passed since 1931 were 
hopeless! [ Indoubtedly more real soc- 
ial, political, and economic changes 
did actually come in the ten vears 
preceding Pearl Harbor than had oc- 
curred in the thousand vears immed. 
iately preceding the invention of the 
printing press: and it could he sim- 
larly argued that two additional mil- 
leniums have Pearl 
Harbor—one before and one after the 
dropping of the first atomic bomb on 
Augsust 6, 1945. 

Within the first half of our own 
century we have seen the arrival of 
690) 


passed since 


(Continued on Page 
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figation for 


George D. Mebrath 


Director of Teacher Education 


University of Illinois 


Champaign Urbana, Illinois 


One ol the most perturbing situ- 
ations lacing those responsible lor the 
planning and operation of public ed- 


ucation rests with what to do about 


’ the poorly trained teacher. With over 


S$€e an 


a thousand institu- 
tions engaged in the 
training ol teachers, 
and with hundreds 
of dillerent patterns 
ol training in oper: 
ation, it is readily 
accepted that many 
teachers are reou- 
larly admitted to 
the 


teac hing 


prolession of 


who are 
very poorly trained. There is ad- 
the 


are 


ditional defense lor 


thal 
trained with the admssion that teacher 


premise 
many teachers poorly 
education, at best, is not based on 
delinite knowledge about the kinds 
of individuals or the qualities of pre- 
service training experiences which 
make for successful teaching. More- 
over, there is no immediate respite in 
sight. It appears probable that we 
shall have poorly trained teachers 
with us for decades to come even 
though they are acceptable from cer- 
tilication requirements. As a matter 
of fact, with the probable rapid in- 
crease in teacher trainees during the 
next ten years, we are quite likely to 
ever-increasing number of 
poorly trained teachers. This increase 
in teacher training appears inevitable 
as a result of the combined factors 
of possible recession, unemployment, 
a higher percentage of college oradu- 


ales in the total population, teacher 
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shortages, and better economic and 
social conditions for teachers. 

Much has been written about the 
menace of poorly prepared teachers 
and of inept teachers in general. The 
literature has been amply supplied 
with articles dealing with the peren- 
nial question. “How professional is 
tolerance?’ It is readily admitted that 
many ineffective teachers are granted 
impunity in the profession of edu- 
cation because of failure to take full 
cognizance of professional standards 
which should be required of all mem- 
hers. It is one of the strange para- 
doxes that many work so diligently 
for execrable tenure laws while at 
the same breath they plead for higher 
professional standards of competency 
for the teaching profession. 

It is the purpose of this paper to 
propose suggestions to assuage the 
problems created by poorly trained 
teachers, or, in some cases, materially 
chviate the problms. It is further 
maintained that through cooperative 
efforts between the public school 
systems and the teacher training insti- 
tutions, present and future menaces of 
poorly trained teachers can be attenu- 
ated. Morover, these joint actions will 
pay great dividends through a rena- 
scence of rapport between public 
schools and higher education which 
could reconstruct a matrix for pre- 
service education of teachers in higher 
education sufficiently adequate to in- 
sure capable and inspirational teach- 
ers for all of the pupils in the class- 
rooms of tomorrow. 

The proposals and recommenda- 


tions follows: 


1. Public school systems should as- 
sume increasingly responsibility for 
training teachers. There is ever- in- 
creasing belief that if public schools 
are to have the kinds of teachers they 
need, they will have to assist by pro- 
viding the laboratory for part of the 
training. Student teaching should be 
carried on at least partially in a typi- 
cal public school on a full time resi- 
dent basis for a minimum of six weeks 
of time. This should be a culminating 
experience alter a long sequence of 
well integrated prolesssional training 


has 


some attention to participatory work 


courses, each of which given 
and prepractice-teaching teaching ex- 
periences with children. In addition, 
directed and well planned observa- 
tions should be carried out in normal- 
ly-conducted public schools as well 
as in teacher training institution- 
controlled laboratory or demonstration 
schools. We have no real hope of 
improving student teaching except 
through the devices or plans proposed 
in this recommendation. 

2. Public school systems must give 
increasing attention and participation 
toward basic research studies affect- 
ing their programs. These basic re- 
search studies include such meaning- 
ful studies as the holding power of 


schools, hidden tuition costs, patron 


evaluation of school systems, and pu- 
pil participation levels in the total 


school-community enterprises. There 
are many areas in which such studies ; ti ie 
are being conducted on a _ regional 
basis for the benefit of the participa- 
ting school systems. A natural out- 
come of these studies is the upgrading s a 
of the instructional services if through ecie 


nothing more than acquainting the 
staffs with pertinent informations. 

3. Public school systems should co- 
operate diligently in the development 
cadet 
teaching programs. We are moving 


of internship programs and 


more in a direction of internship and 
cadet programs in the preparation of 
teachers. Internship programs prepare, 
other things being equal, a superior 
teacher because of the nature of ex- 
periences provided. There exists con- 
siderable confusion about what con- 
stitutes an internship and a cadet 


(Continued on Page 70) 
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University Science 


William G. Hessel 


Assistant Professor of Science 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


The problems facing the science 
instructor are quite varied and the 
solutions to these problems usually 
are a result of the instructors attempt 
to do what he feels is most satisfact- 
ory in each case. [his report is the 
result of a survey to find how others 

solved 

their problems. The 
: authors felt in their 
own situation that 
effective work 
could be done by 
some program 
changes in their de- 
partment. The two 
chief problems were 
(1) the fact that 
their program 


lowed for only a one-hour laboratory 
period, and (2) the science instructor's 
load was too heavy to allow him to 
do his most satisfactory work. 

This survey, then, was an attempt! 
to determine some of the common 
practices in science departments in 
liberal arts colleges, teachers colleges, 
and universities of the middle west. 


Results of this survey indicate that 
among college science departments 
(1) there is a wide variation in clock 
hour, credit hour ratio for laboratory. 
(2) 


science instructors exceeds the load of 


the lecture-laboratory load of 


non-science teachers, (3) the use of 
2-4 hour laboratory periods causes 
some program problems, and (4) var- 
ious procedures are used to handle 
students who require extra laboratory 
time. 

The departments responding to the 


survey and represented here were: 


66 


c 
some ol 


David f. Johnson 


Associate Professor of Biology 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Terre Haute. Indiana 


Biology and Physiology [epart- 
ments (12 schools); Botany Depart- 
ments (8 schools); Chemistry Depart- 
(21 


Geography Departments (6 schools) : 


ments schools) ; Geology and 
Physics Departments (15. schools); 
Zoology epartments (5. schools); 
Science Division (all combined) (7 
schools). 

The science department that ans- 
wered the questionnaire, 73 out of 
02 (better than 80 per cent), repre- 
sented the following schools: 

Ball State Teachers College. Mun- 
cie, Indiana; Butler University, Indi- 
anapolis, Indiana; Canterbury Col- 
lege, Danville. Indiana: Central State 
Teachers College, Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin: Earlham College, Rich- 
mond, Indiana; Eastern Illinois State 
College. Charleston, Illinois: Evans- 
ville College. 


Franklin College. Franklin, Indiana; 


Evansville, Indiana; 
Hanover College, Hanover, Indiana: 
[linois State Normal University, Nor- 
mal. Illinois; 

Indiana Central College, Indianap- 
olis, Indiana; Iowa State Teachers 
College. Cedar Falls, lowa: Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio: Man- 
chester College. North Manchester, 
Indiana; Mankato State Teachers 
College, Mankato, Minnesota; Mich- 
igan State Normal College. Ypsilanti, 
Michigan: Michigan State College. 
Fast lansing. Michigan: Notre Dame 
University, South Bend, Indiana: 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind- 
iana: Southern Illinois State Normal 
(niversity, Carbondale, Illinois; St. 
Joseph College, Collegeville, Indi- 
ana: Wabash College, Crawfordsville, 


2 
2 


‘ 


Indiana: 


Western Kentucky Stat 


Teachers 


College, Bowli ng Gree) 


Kentucky; Western Illinois State 


Teachers College, Macomb, Ilinojs. | 
Western Michigan College of Edy. 
cation, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


In gathering and compiling the 


data, the authors asked eleven ues. 
tions of the various science depart. 
ments of these schools. These ues. | 
tions were selected by the authors as 
they seemed to have the most bearing 


on our particular problems. A listing 
ot the questions is as follows: 3 

1. What is the method of deter. 
mining credit hours for students in | 


your school? Assuming lecture or tee. 
itation periods are equivalent in both 


clock hours and credit hours, what 


ratio is used to convert laboratory . 


hours to credit hours? 

2. What is the average lecture and. 
recitation load of the regular full. 
time faculty in your department? 


3. What is the average laboraton 


load of the regular full-time faculty : 


in your department ? 

4. What is the average combined 
lecture and laboratory load of the 
regular full-time faculty in your de. 
partment? Clock hours per week’ 


Credit hours per week? 


5. How many members of your de. } 


partment lecture only? What is the | 


average load of such individuals? 


0. How many members of your de- 


partment have their entire load in| 


laboratory instruction? What is the 


average load of such individuals? | 


7. What is the average teaching 
load of the regular full-time faculty 
olf your school in non-science fields 
social 


(i.e. mathematics, English, 


studies, etc.) 7 


8. Do laboratory periods of two or | 
three hours duration interfere with | 
the program scheduling of any non | 
laboratory subjects in the college? 


9. Are your laboratories open for \ 


students at additional times other 


than their regularly scheduled class! 


(Juestions 10 and 11 had to de with 
the number of students enrolled in 
the department and the number of | 


full-time faculty in the department. 
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Summary of the Findings 

Some of the significant practices 
of the various science departments 
answering the questionnaire are con- 
tained in the following summary: 

a. The average ratio used to con- 
aboratory hours to credit hours 
was 2:1. The high. 
was, 4:1 the low 


vert | 


was 12:1. A num- 
ber of schools have 
a lighter in 
respect to labora- 
tory lor beginning 
courses as in hegin- 
ning chemistry, the 


ratio was 2:1 but 


in upper classes 3: 1. 

The average lecture and _ reci- 
tation load of the regular full-time 
faculty in the various science depart- 
ments was 8.5 clock hours per week. 
The high was 15 hours; the low was 
2 hours. Some schools vary the load 
from quarter to quarter with depart- 
ment heads getting some time for 
administration. One school said, “We 
have 6-7 hours which is a 23% over- 
load.” Another had 9 hours and 
thought it was too much. 

c. The average laboratory load of 
the regular full-time faculty in the 
various science departments was 10.5 
clock hours; the low was 5 clock hours 
equivalent to 0 credit hours. Numer- 
ous variations are in practice in re- 
gard to the laboratory work. One de- 
partment gives medical service, others 
use student assistants to lessen the 
load, another uses sraduate asistants 
to prepare and get materials for lab- 
oratory ready, others run some labs 
concurrently to help relieve the load. 

d. The average combined lecture 
and laboratory load of the regular 
full-time faculty in the various science 
departments was 16.5 clock hours per 
week, and 12.7 credit hours per week. 
The high and low for clock hours per 
week were 27.0 and 10.0 respectively; 
the high and low for credit hours 
per week were 17 and 7 respectively. 
Institutions have various practices in 
regard to the faculty load, as one uses 
undergraduate assistants (with facul- 
ty supervision) almost entirely. One 
of the department heads “attempts — 
to equalize the loads. 
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e. Having members of the science 
department lecture only is not a very 
common practice. One unusual situa- 
lion was given where a blind proles- 
sor did the lectures only. 

f. Likewise, having members of the 
various departments conduct labora- 
tory only is an uncommon practice. 
Several schools use assistants, either 
oraduate or undergraduate, to help 
the teaching load situation. 

o. lhe average teaching load of 
the regular full-time faculty of non- 
science fields was 14.3 clock hours, 
and 14.5 


The high was 18 clock hours and 17 


credit hours per week. 
credit hours per week. The low was 
10 clock hours and 10 credit hours 
per week. Several schools have 
varying load for the different non- 
science fields: some have English. 
especially composition, only 12 audit 
hours, and same _ for department 
heads. 

h. The majority of science depart- 
ments find that extended laboratory 
periods interfere with the program 


scheduling of non-laboratory subjects 


in the school. Filty-one signitied that 


there was_ interference; twenty-one 
stated there was no interference. A 
variety of methods are used to try 
to eliminate the schedule problems, 
by duplicate sections, etc.; but all 
feel the extended laboratory is essen- 
tial to sood science work. 

i. The range in the number of stu- 
dents enrolled in the science depart- 
ments was 96 to 6.000. The range in 
the number of full time faculty in the 
departments was 1 to 22. The student 
faculty ratio range was from 1:22 to 


1: 128. 


Ryans... 


(Continued from Page 39) 
portant for teachers to possess, Was 
Edu- 


appearance, 


“health and physical vigor. 
cational background, 
character, and cooperation followed 
very closely in the tabulation. Teach- 
ing skill, liking for children, and 
scholarship were also regarded as im- 
portant, but were mentioned some- 
what less frequently. 

A relatively high degree of agree- 


ment existed between the qualities 


mentioned by the superintendents of 
dilferent sized cities and the teachers- 
college presidents who cooperated in 
the study. It is interesting to note, 
however, that in the smaller commun- 
ities the emphasis was upon somewhat 
different qualities than in the larger 
cities. Appearance, personality, char- 
acter, and cooperation were most fre- 
quently mentioned in Group | (com- 
munities of 2,500 to 10,000 popula- 
tion), while teaching skill was men- 
tioned only twice, professional atti- 
tude twice, and health only once. 

A few of the replies to the question- 
naire called attention to the serious 
teacher shortage that prevails and to 
the difficulty of setting up and ad- 
hering to any standards. It is impos- 
sible to resist comment upon this 
situation. There is no question but 
that teachers are in great demand. 
Admittedly, there are far too few to 
supply the need. But, in the writer's 
opinion, it is deplorable that, under 
any circumstances, standards of selec- 
tion this all-important area of 
teaching be disregarded to such an 
extent that an administrator writes 
(and these statements are quoted 
from replies to the questionnaire) : 
“If they are warm, we take them.” 
“We can't select teachers: if they ap- 
ply. we hire them.” 

Conditions like this must not exist 
in American education. Education 
has an obligation both to itself and 
to the public to demand that teachers 
meet certain minimum requirements. 
The shortage of practitioners in the 
field of medicine has not brought 
about the relaxation of professional 
standards. The requirements for phys- 
icians and surgeons are more rigorous 
than ever before. The ultimate pur- 
pose of such high siandards in medi- 
cine is, presumably, to assure the pub- 
lic of competent care and treatment. 
It is a responsibility of service. Edu- 
cators also belong to a service group. 
The service they provide is an import- 
ant one. There is no way that they 
can justify lowering the standards of 
that service. 

It may he expedient, also, for edu- 
cators to give thought to the fact that 
their efforts in the interest of better 
salaries for teachers are now showing 
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results. Many boards of education 
have made permanent adjustments 
and state programs are being intro- 
duced. There is good reason for edu- 
cators to be hopeful of the future 
so far as improved salary schedules 
are concerned. With this in mind we 
must recognize the necessity of as- 
suring the public, and ourselves, that 
teachers are worth their salaries. It 
seems likely that too often in the past 
ts we may have excused poor teaching 
| because the remuneration was mis- 
erably and unreasonably small. But 
merely by increasing his or her income 
we can not automatically improve the 
job the teacher is doing. Unless some- 
thing is done about selection stand- 
ards many cases of higher salary will 
be simply matters of buying incomp- 
etency at a higher price. However, 
if salaries are raised and if high stand- 
ards are properly emphasized at the 
same time, the desired outcome is 
likely to follow, i.e., the teacher's 
place in our social order will be ap- 
propriately dignified. And when such 
a state of affairs is reached the coun- 
try probably will not be faced with 
too drastic a shortage of teachers. 
Returning now to the results of the 
study of procedures employed in 


teacher selection, the second question 
had to do with “sources of informa- 
tion” most frequently employed in 
judging the teacher's qualifications. 
: Tabulation of the results provided a 
ay list that was very limited in number 


> 


of sources mentioned. With one ex- 
ception they were the traditionally 
employed sources: interviews, tran- 
‘scripts and records, references, class- 
room observation, and examinations 
or tests. The exception noted above 
referred to “measures of pupil prog- 
ress. 

There is no way of knowing wheth- 
er or not the administrator who men- 
tioned “measures of pupil progress’ 
really tried to obtain objective esti- 
mates of the extent to which the pros- 
pective teacher s pupils progressed 
(and if so, in what area). This is an 
important, and at the same time, a 
very complex problem. Professor A. 
S. Barr, at the University of Wis- 
consin, has undertaken interesting re- 
search on “pupil progress’ in con- 
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nection with his studies of teaching 
efficiency. This appears to be a par- 
ticularly promising source of informa- 
tion about the teacher, but at the 
present time the measurement of pu- 
pil progress may be too involved to 
be practicable except for research pur- 
poses. 

Classroom observation was also 
frequently named as an important 
source of information. It is interesting 
to note the words “if possible” fre- 
quently added when this source was 
mentioned. It is probable that, de- 
sirable as it may be, classroom obser- 
vation is not often taken into account 
in the employment of teachers. If 
methods for classroom observation 
could be refined to increase their re- 
liability and if it were possible for 
the employing administrator to ob- 
serve the performance of each teacher 
before appointment, there is no doubt 
but that this would aid materially in 
our attempt to improve teacher selec- 
tion. 

In replying to the third question, 
“Is there a single ‘most important’ 
qualification that an employing school 
official should look for in selecting a 
teacher?” the respondents were about 
equally divided. There was some 
tendency for the school superintend- 
ent to believe this to be true, where- 
as the teachers-college presidents, as 
a group, felt that the total pattern of 
abilities always should be the primary 
consideration. Those who did feel 
there was a single “most important | 
quality referred most frequently to 
such qualities as personality, charac- 
fer, and liking for children. 

There was general agreement that, 
except for differences resulting from 
specialized training, the qualities to 
be sought in elementary and second- 
ary teachers were similar. Approxi- 
mately 70% of the respondents be- 
lieved this to be true. Of the small 
group who did feel certain qualities 
were differentially important for ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers, the 
traits most frequently mentioned as 
requirements for elementary teachers 
were “understanding and liking for 
children,” “sympathy,” and 


“possession of special abilities in art, 


small 


music, etc.”; as requirements for sec- 


ondary teachers, “understanding and 


liking for adolescnts,” “knowledge 
subject-matter to be taught,” 


ant 
higher scholarship. 


When the questionnaire was Dre 
pared it was felt that an iMPortan; 


concern in the selection of a teach 


was the manner in which the Candj. 
dates various qualities were Combined. 
and compared in order to provide »_ 
basis for the final evaluation of the 
teacher's suitability for a position, Thy 
replies, however, revealed a Genera 
lack of consideration of this Matter 
“Overall subjective judgment” wa: 
the means most frequently named. As| 
might be expected, “eligibility lists’ 
were mentioned more frequently in 
cities of over 100,000 population thar 


in the other groups. “Qualificatio, 
proliles”’ were mentioned frequently 
by the teachers-college presidents, but 
apparently these did not enjoy wide. 
spread use in practice. 

The questionnaire also asked {y 
the description of any particular use 
ful teacher selection devices that had / 
been developd. Very lew replies wer 
received to this question, and no Dar: 
ticularly practicable or unique meth. 
ods were revealed. 

In conclusion, the writer wishes 


point oul that the value of this stud 


for the constructive purposes is oby 
iously limited by its failure to reved! 
the use of other than traditionally un 
reliable practices in teacher selectioal 


Apparently many school administra 


tors still select their teachers throug! 


what one superintendent, in replying 


— 


to the questionnaire, called a “sixth 


sense he had developed. Apparently 
it is a common practice for the admin 
istrator to read an applicant's letter 
of reference; to look at the college rec 


ord; to judge the individual appear 


ance, personal social qualities. 
etc. in a short interview: occas 
to go to the trouble of observing the 
prospective teacher in the classroom: 


and then to proceed, without furthe 


ado, to accept or reject the candidate | 

As opposed to this type of teacher 
selection, an increasing number 
school administrators are making se 
ious efforts to set up procedures that 
enable them to make their choices 


sounder bases. They try to maintail 
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relatively high and objective stand- 
ards and seek to arrive at a reliable 
and valid composite picture of each 
candidate under consideration. Thus, 
some progress Is being made. But 
there is much more to be accom- 
plished if education is to become 
truly professional. It is devoutly hoped 
that by relentlessly pleading the cause 
and calling attention to the import- 
ance of teacher selection, serious con- 
sideration of the qualities that con- 
tribute to sood teaching, and the de. 
velopment of means ol identifying 
those qualities in prospective teachers 


may he encouraged. 


Meyer... 


(Continued from Page 62) 

is divided by the number of boys ral- 
ing. This average score is the criter- 
ion for the award. A boy must have 
an average score ol 16 or more to earn 
a major letter. Lo earn a minor letter 
he must place in the category of 14.0 
to 15.90 inclusive. With this. arbi- 
trary values, Dyer had 14 major let- 
termen and 6 minor lettermen. 

The players like this system and 
voted to adopt it as a part of their 
Letterman's Club constitution. Some 
were worried about the factor of per- 
sonal likes and dislikes, but this gives 
the coach another tool with which to 
work on the problem of teamwork. 
The final average upon which the 
award is given Is oleaned from the 
composite opinions of all boys on the 
practice and playing field. The author 


finds that they are excellent judges. 


flier... 


(Continued from Page 64) 
and have come to take for sranted 
the automobile, the aeroplane, the 
radio, radar, jet propulsion, the atom- 
ic bomb and hundreds of other spec- 
tacular gadgets, machines, and as- 
sembly lines unknown and unimag- 
1900. Before 2000 A.D. 


countless other discoveries and_ in- 


ined in 


ventions destined to have equally 
signilicant effects upon the progress 
of mankind will he commonplace. We 
are traveling at such a pace that both 


Washington and Lincoln, if they 
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pay a return visit to the earth, would 


feel far more at home in the Egyptian 
civilization of King Tut (ankkhamen) 
than in the world of Truman, Atlee, 
and Stalin! We who are privileged 
to live now must awaken to the fact 
that tomorrow is here! 

“One World” 

To assist and direct the next up- 
ward step of History Which Must Be 
Written if the progress of mankind 
is not to be reversed, we Americans 
must understand and cooperate with 
the world revolution—of many phases 
—now in progress. We must bring 
about this inevitable change by peace- 
ful and gradual evolution. We must 
comprehend and transmit to the ris- 
ing generation the international and 
interracial signilicance of the sequen- 
tial stages in transportation repre- 
sented by birch bark canoes, steam- 
boats, covered wagons, railroads, air- 
planes, statospheric travel, jet propul- 
sion, etc. Our habits of thinking and 
acting must change accordingly. We 
must realize that a radio broadcast 
or.ginating in Washington can be 
heard simultaneously in London. 
Moscow, Paris, Chungking, and Tok- 
yo. We must understand that there 
is only “One World” and that all 
of its inhabitants should be citizens 
entitled to equal opportunities. It 
must be written by 2045 A.D. that 
one hundred years earlier—1943 A.D. 
—an instrument called the “atomic 
bomb” demonstrated to the human 
species the necessity of accepting as 
axiomatic that the whole of society 
is equal to the sum of all of its parts 
regardless of race, color, inheritence. 
nationality or economic status. “One 
World’ —as tiny as the planet, Earth 
—is too small and too fluid to permit 
or justily discrimination against any 
ol its citizens. 

Some General Educational 
Implications 

To determine the history which 
must come to pass if civilization and 
the human race are to survive, the 
leaders of every race and every nation 
must recognize that the only wavy to 
have an improved world is to have 
people improved in literacy. in ideals, 
in health, in preparation for chosen 


occupations and_ prolessions. and in 


ability to live cooperatively with al: 
segments of the human family 
People—good and bad— work and 
play with other people. Peoples— 
from the least efficient to the most 
elficient—work the mines, make the 
material gadgets of civilization, dis- 
cover and use atomic energy, make 
peace, and declare war. A greater 
and better America—a greater and 
better world—will come only as we 
improve people. Because of America’s 
position of leadership no other nation 
or people has a greater opportunity 
or responsibility! 
The Problem in the United States 
The best indication of the educa- 
tional problems on a nationwide basis 
in the years immediately ahead is 
furnished by the enrollment trends 
which are certain to follow the birth- 
rate increases of recent years. On the 
basis of 30 pupils for each elementary 
teacher and 27 for each high schoo! 
teacher the number of teachers 
needed in the United States in ad- 
dition to the requirement in 1946 will 
be approximately as follows: for 1947- 
1948, 13,500; for 1948-1949, 33,000; 
for 1949-1950, 64,500;  ete., 


1955-1956 when the total number of 


until 


addiiional elementary teachers needed 
will be 134,200. While the increase 
in teachers needed on the secondary 
level will not be noticeable until 
later there is every indication that by 
1060 the United States will need 
112,500 more secondary teachers than 
in 1946. 

Colleges and universities face prob- 
lems similar to those contronting ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. With 
the current college enrollment of over 
2.300.000--1,000,000 above the peak 
of pre-war years--about 30,000 more 
college instructors are needed in early 
post-war than ever before. 
With increased numbers graduating 
from high schools each year there is 
no reason to expect any significant 
ri hange in this trend in the foreseeable 
future. It is freely predicted that the 
world’s population will increase from 
its present 2,250,000,000 to 2,438.000.- 
000 by 1955. If mankind should con- 
tinue to increase at the present rate. 
the vear 2000 will be confronted with 


a population 30 % above that of 1946. 


years 
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Because of advantages in the United 
States over those in many other parts 
of the world there is every reason to 
believe that population increases here 
will be as great or greater than in the 
world as a whole. 


What the preceding trends imply 
from the standpoints of the additional 
teachers on all levels is obvious: 
plant expansion is just as obvious 
and just as mandatory. In 1941 the 
industries of our nation were asked to 
produce far beyond their existing fac- 
ilities; they expanded their facilities, 
produced the necessary equipment 


and the War was won. 


It is just as urgent now to furnish 
additional 
win and to keep the peace. This 


educational facilities to 
means that each state must take ac- 
tion at once to expand college, uni. 
versity, and professional school facil. 
ities if we are not to deny their dem- 
ocratic birthrights to many capable 
young people in the decades immedi- 
ately ahead. To meet the reasonable 
demands of the colleges of 1960, it 
is conservatively estimated that, if 
privately controlled higher education- 
al institutions will increase their fa- 
cilities by fifty percent by that date, 
state controlled institutions must dou- 


ble their present facilities. 


But this trend toward more edu- 
cation for more of the people is not 
a new trend; it has been noticeable 
for several decades. Even with a de- 
cline in the birthrate in the future. 
the absolute number of persons ol 
school age will not dwindle by the 
end of this century. The estimates of 
the Bureau of the Census indicate 
that this will be true not only at the 
elementary level but even more cer- 
tainly true at the secondary and col- 
lege levels since the proportion who 
attend at these levels is still increas- 
ing and will continue to do so 
whether the total population of these 
groups increases or nol, Present trends 
continue those of the last fifty vears 
or longer. Census figures for 1940 
show: 

(1) that of all persons 23 to 29 
years of age approximately 47% at- 
tended high school from one to four 


OF 
years, that 13% attended college 
70 


from one to four years; (2) that for 
persons 50 to 34 years of age the 
corresponding figures are 22° and 
8% and (3) that of all persons 75 
years ol age only 13% had attended 
high school and only 3% had at- 
tended college. The median number 
of years of education completed in 
1940 by persons of all ages was 
8.6%; projections for 1950 and 1960 
medians of 9.0 and 10.3 
years, respectively. The youngest age 
00 


school has 


indicate 


at which more than of our 


children have been in 
been lowered from 11 years in 1910 
lo 7 years in 1940 and 6 years in 
1946; that they also remain in school 
longer today is indicated by the fact 
that in 1910 only 39% of the chil- 
dren from 14 to 17 years ol age were 
in school while in 1940 the percent- 
age was 79. These trends, interpreted, 
1940 about 7.5 


million Americans over 23 years of 


mean that while in 


age had attended college, this num- 
ber will reach 15 million by 1960— 
a gain of 1000 ! By the same reason- 
ing there will be. by 1960, about 6.5 
million college oraduates in compari- 
son with the 3.4 million in 1940. Ap- 
parently the citizens of the leading 
nation in the world today have great 


faith in education. 


A Glance at Indiana 


But what are the educational im- 
plications of current population trends 
for Indiana? The Indiana State Board 


ol Health reports the enumerated pop- 


ulation of Indiana on April 1, 1940, 
to have been 3.427.796 and that the 
estimated population on July 1, 1947 


was 3.835,000--an increase olf 407,- 
204 or almost 12% in a period slight- 
ly more than seven vears. The birth- 
rate in Indiana has increased so rap- 
idly since 1040 that by 1953 approx- 
imately 3.040 more teaching units will 
be required for grades 1 to 6, inclus- 
ive, than are needed during the school 
vear of 1947-1948, while only 910 
additional units will be required 
through grades 7 to 12. inclusive. By 
1959, however, grades 7 to 12 will 
require about 4010 more units than 
in 1047. Obviously, very specilic gui- 
dance in hish schools and colleges 


will he needed to secure a net in- 


crease of more than 3000 in number 
ot elementary teachers in Indiana by 
1953. By the same reasoning the come 
ouidance should prevent the prepara- 
tion of a net gain of more than about 
1000 secondary teachers during the 
same period. The only hope of pre- 
venting surplus~ of secondary 
teachers within this period depends 
upon the surplus being employed to 
teach in colleges and universities or 
re-educated so that they may meet 
requirements for teaching in the ele- 
mentary schools. This situation iS so 
general throughout the nation as a 
whole that at least 100,000 more ele- 
mentary teachers will be needed in 


1053 than are required in 1949. 


Conclusion 


If it were possible to establish and 
maintain an optimum population level 
—lor the world as a whole and for 
each individual country—and to con- 
trol migrations which tend to bring 
population into imbalance with sup- 
plies of food, shelter, clothing. and 
other necessities for civilized socie- 
ties, the problems of the human race 
simplified: but 


would be greatly 


since this condition will not, in 
the forseeable future, even approach 
realization, the most advanced indi- 
viduals and nations must continue 
to ouide and lead the less fortunate 
peoples of the world toward good will, 
mutual understanding, and the oreal 
est possible development of human 
inherent in all 


values which are 


scoments of the human race. The 


education of each citizen ol every 


nation to the point which would 


enable him to make his maximum 


contribution to a world society is 
the oreatest challenge to the world’s 
leaders during the remainder of our 


century. 


Mebrath . 


(Continued from Page 65) 
teaching program. In this connection, 
internship has the connotation of ex- 
tended teaching under supervision ol 
the training institution but with par- 
tial remuneration for services. Cade! 
teaching is herein interpreted as a 


regular year of trial teaching under 
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supervision as a_ part of the total 
teacher education program. 

4. Public school systems could well 
afford to readily accept or even put 
a premium on the trainee graduating 
from a well-reasoned bona fide experi- 
mental program of teacher education. 
We have little other means to bring 
about real improvement in teacher 
training except through new findings 
gained via experimental programs. 
We should have hundreds of experi- 
mental patterns in operation, but ac- 
tually we have very few, largely the 
result of apathetic planning and fear 
of not finding good positions for the 
individuals trained under such pro- 
grams. There is supporting evidence 
that students participating in sood 
experimental programs are superior 
teachers. 

5. Public school systems would do 
well to lend support to the gradually 
increasing tendency lo require a mini- 
mum five-year perservice training for 
teachers with unilormity of certilica- 
ting requirements in all states. We 
are not far enough removed from 
teacher shortages to make such a 
requirement uniformly applicable, but 
we should achieve sullicient reserve 
of teachers within four years to make 
the adoption of a live-year preservice 
program plausible. 

6. Public school systems can do 
much by utilization of educational 
consultants, workshops, institutes, 
and clinics to rehabilitate weaker 
teachers and to vastly improve sood 
teachers. Very little has been done 
along this line except in a very few 
school systems. This lethargy has re- 
sulted largely because of lack of vis- 
ion and leadership to lind a way to 
provide more of these important ave- 
nues for growth and improvement. 
Schools having experience with high 
calibre workshops and inspirational 
speakers have reported more value in 
giving a shot in the arm in this man- 
ner to the instructional staff than hy 
any other means. 

7. Public education should lend 
support for reorganization of the state 
departments of education or public 
instruction to one which is non-polit- 
ical with an appointed commissioner 
to administer the office. Some states 
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have brought about such a transtor- 
mation. Much can be done by an 
ellective state department of educa- 
tion to alleviate the dangers poorly 
prepared teachers foist on our school 
children. 

8. Public education should study 
means ol alleviating the family prob- 
lems which are faced by its teachers 
who have family responsibilities. The 
very people who should have the most 
wholesome family lite and provide the 
hest possible parental influences are 
the teachers who provide the leader- 
ship for our school pupils. Yet by the 
very nature ol restrictions imposed 
upon them by economic duress, pro- 
lessional activities, and social inhi- 
bitions, they are unable to participate 
in family lun to any appreciable de- 
oree. The constant drive for advanced 
degrees and to perform the myriad 
extra and outside tasks concurrent 
with school work deprives one of the 
opportunity for exhuberant living. 

9. Public school systems can work 
toward more extensive vear around 
school programs with emphasis on en- 
riched experiences. Such setting 
should expedite formation olf child 
centered schools with a basic core of 
common learnings for all pupils. 
These sorts of programs require a 
lew specially trained key teachers to 
implement the pattern of teaching. 
Some of the weaker teachers will be 
caught in the swim of this activity 
and will grow professionally in spite 
of themselves. 

10. Public school systems can de- 
velop criteria for selection of adminis- 
trative stalf which will place a prem- 
ium on specialized training for the 
particular type of administrative re- 
sponsibility expected for the aspirant. 
The tendency to promote people to 
these positions for reasons which 
were distinctly non-prolessional has 
done much to increase the number 
ol poorly trained teachers. This is 
explainable partially from the stand- 
point that many such administrators 
never learned anything about the art 
of selecting personnel for particular 
needs. 

There are many other ways in 
which the menaces of poorly trained 


teachers can be circumvented. The 


menace is not as serious as is a com- 
placent attitude and too much of an 


over-tolerant or magnanimous feeling. 


The sobering thought is that the harm 


done to our youth through poorly 
trained teachers is irreparable. All 
cur elforts toward major improve- 
ments are largely vitiated unless 
proper steps are taken to obtain max- 
imum service from our instructional 
stalfs. 

We cannot allord to be merely 
garrulous or generic about the prob- 
lem. The only alternative available 
lo exculpate ourselves is to examine 
every facet of the total problem and 
through cooperative elforts eliminate 
as Many causative factors for poorly 
trained teachers and hence proceed 
io rehabilitate and improve those who 
will be with us in public education. 
There are some bases to appear sang- 
uine about this matter, and the ex- 
cellent reports we have at hand of 
public school systems and_ teacher 
lraining institutions working together 
tend to ameliorate the problem. The 
future is filled with thrilling pos- 
sibilities, and we can contidently at- 
tack our problems with decorum and 
unlimited energy. 


Children With Delayed or De- 
fective Speech DY Sara MI. Stinchfield 
and Edna Hill Young. 

This book is the result of the com- 
bined efforts of the theoretical and 
practical approach to speech prob- 
lems. Dr. Sara Stinchfield is a train- 
ed psychologist and has taught in 
colleges and universities in America. 
She has written extensively with spec- 
ial emphasis on speech defects of 
children. Mrs. Edna Hill Young, who 
is Principal and Director of the Hill- 
Young School of Speech Correction, 
lniversity of Denver, has worked 
lor many vears to develop and im- 
prove the speech of children. This 
hook gives a photographic account 
of the Hill-Young method. 

Part I, The Problem, deals with 
the development of speech, speech 
mechanism, and psychological fac- 
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tors. Causes of delayed speech are 
considered and_ physical examina- 
tions, mental testing, and hearing 
testing are discussed. 

In Part If, Practical Therapy, by 
Edna Hill-Young, the emphasis is 
on the moto-kinesthetic means of cor- 
rection with the therapist giving del- 
inite stimulation to lip and jaw move- 
ments. After direct kinesthetic train- 
ing is completed, the child imitates 
from auditory stimulation. A com- 
plete collection of photographs show 
how the therapist guides the child in 


An 


interesting and easily understood ex- 


producing the speech sounds. 


planation of each sound supplements 
each photograph. In addition, photo- 
graphs of word patterns give the 
sequence of movements for the entire 
word. 

While many speech correctionists 
may not preter to rely solely upon 
the moto-kinesthetic techniques in 
working with small children, certainly 
speech therapists will be interested 
in reading this book for the excellent 
background provided in Part I, and 
for a graphic account of the tech- 
niques which Mrs. Young has de- 
veloped and used with a great deal 
of success at Denver.—Helen Zwer- 
ner Carr. 

Psychology for Living by Herbert 
Sorenson and Marguerite Malm, Me 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, 1948, 637 pages, $3.00 

True to science and in attractive 
dress, this book deals effectively with 
common problems of high school and 
later life. Free of superticiality char- 
acteristic of much so-called popular 
writing, and free of unnecessarily 
technical language, Psychology for 
Living is informative, and it is well 
designed to bring out discussion of 
vital topics. Teachers desirous of 
stimulating self-expression and scien- 
tific thinking, as well as of imparting 
information, will find this lucid and 
dignified book suited to their pur- 
pose. Well-selected references, a list 
for students and a list for teachers, 
are included. 

Some of the topics discussed are 


heredity and 
ability, growth of physique and of 


environment, mental 
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personality, straight thinking, elffec- 
tive study, courtship and marriage, 
the choice of a vocation and requi- 
sites to holding a job, habit as af- 
fecting personal welfare, frustration, 
mental conflict, and mental health. 
The book contains a limited dis- 
the 


shows in a general way the part the 


cussion of nervous system; it 


nervous system play, and should 
satisly the student's curiosity regard- 
ing the mechanism underlying his 
behavior. 

The bearing of the topics of Psy 
chology for Living upon the immedi- 
ate and future needs of high school 
students is in most cases made evi- 
dent, and topics are illustrated from 
the lives of adolescents. Emphasis is 
properly distributed, and the book 
hangs together as a unilied whole. 
The authors seem at home with their 
subject in all of its phases. 

One might object to the inclusion 


of some of the material of this book. 


By presenting a long list of supersti- 
tions the authors, although capturing 
attention, may inadvertently defeat 
their purpose. Such minor objection 
can, however, be raised regarding 
any publication, and_ this objection 
may be debatable. Some of the ma- 
terial of Psychology of Living seems 
a little obvious, yet it should be re- 
that repeat 
too often what students or people 


membered you’ cannol 


in general have not sulficiently 
learned. A gap between knowing 
and doing is not tncommon. and 
this hook should help bridge such 
gaps. 

The many maladjustments of adult 
lite today, as ol other days, empha- 
sizes the need of early insight into 
personal problems. Since Psychology 
for Living has textbook thoroughness 
presented in clear and interesting 
style, it should help further the teach- 


ing ol this subject in high schools. 


—Wendell White 


Kenneth L. Meyer, MLS.., 


lege Journal. 
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DATES 


Mare ] 25-26 


Indiana for Social 


on 
Studies 


@ March 28 


Registration for Spring lerm 


April 


Collese Choir Concert 


April 8 


Senior Music Day 


@ April 


Indiana School Librarians 


Con ference 


Business Education Clinic 


@ April 16 


Spring Meeting of Chemistry 
and Physics Teachers 


of Indiana 


Student Union “Building 


The hub of activities for the Spring con- 


ferences, meetings and workshops planned. 
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